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Forests and Civilization. 


HE essential facts, principles and ideas of the sub- 
ject of Forestry have not yet become a part of the 
mental possessions of the people of this country. It takes 
time for any new subject to obtain a real place in the 
mind and consciousness of a nation. Just and practical 
thinking in regard to our forest interests and their rela- 
tion to the national welfare is possible only after a consid- 
erable acquaintance with the facts upon which the science 
and practice of Forestry depend. Some degree of famil- 
iarity with the subject is necessary to enable people to 
recognize its real nature and importance. Opinions 
which have no basis of knowledge are of slight value— 
are, indeed, hardly worthy of the name; and some know- 
ledge of elementary facts and principles must be domesti- 
cated—made at home—in the minds of the people, in 
order to prepare them for intelligent action regarding our 
forest interests. 

We have not yet reached this stage in the development 
of our national intelligence in relation to this subject, and 
much iteration and illustration of the truths which have 
been established by observation and’ by the experience of 
thousands of years, will be required before they become 
a part of the national consciousness ; before these truths 
can be assimilated and incorporated into the mind and 
habitual thought of the American people. This indis- 
pensable repetition of the essential facts and ideas of the 
subject must be urged, and an impression produced, as 
rapidly as-possible, as the process of the destruction of 
our forests does not wait for the necessarily slow advance 
of popular intelligence. 

All the money that has been obtained from the Adiron- 
dack forests might have been gained without injury to the 
woods themselves, leaving every acre still clothed with 
prosperous and productive forests. But, by reason of 
ignorance, indifference and mismanagement, much of this 
region is to-day almost as completely and irrecoverably 
ruined as if it were covered a thousand feet deep with 
boiling lava. The people who are interested in great 
schemes and enterprises for irrigation in the western part 
of this country appear to be mostly unaware of the essen- 
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tial fact that if the forests of that region are destroyed, 
there will be a great loss of the water needed to carry out 
any plan or system whatever. 

When the pine supply of Wisconsin and Minnesota is 
exhausted there is likely to be a very considerable move- 
ment of the population out of the states which have de- 
pended upon this region for lumber. Other sources of 
supply will be too far away, and the increased cost of 
timber will make the difference, for many thousands 
of people, between being able and not being able to live 
in that country. Ifthe people thus evicted by irresistible 
economic conditions should all go out at once, the spec- 
tacle would be impressive and dramatic. But, as the 
movement will take place gradually, few persons will give 
it attention or recognize its cause. Yet the results in the 
end must be the same. 

The ultimate and inevitable effect of the dgstruction of 
our forests will be the impoverishment of some regions 
of our country ; and, as a consequence of this wanton 
and hideous waste of our national resources, millions of our 
people will be compelled to live on a lower plane of civili- 
zation, and with less means for physical subsistence 
and comfort, and for development in all that constitutes 
civilized life, than would have been accessible to them if 
our forests had been intelligently cared for. There is no 
subject which at present more urgently requires the atten- 
tion of journalists, educators and statesmen, and of all 
thoughtful men in this country. 


Christmas Green. 


VERY morning for.a week past the steamboat Minnie 
Cornell, from Keyport, New Jersey, has come to her 
pier loaded with ‘‘ rope” and ‘“‘fancy green.” ‘‘ Rope” is 
the trade name for the cables made of Club-moss and oc- 
casionally of Hemlock spray, and used for looping into fes- 
toons or twining about columns in Christmas decorations. 
‘*Fancy green” includes the wreaths, stars and other de- 
signs, manufactured chiefly from the leaves of Holly, 
Laurel and Rhododendron, together with Mosses, green or 
gray, from Oak trunks and Cedar boughs, scarlet berries of 
the Black Alder, the bluish gray fruit of the Juniper, the 
scarlet and orange fruits of the Bittersweet, not to speak of 
Grasses dried and dyed in fearful and wonderful colors. 
The little steamer has more than once carried 60,000 yards 
of the festooning material, and 1,500 dozen stars and 
wreaths at a single trip, and the entire amount of ‘‘ rope” 
brought to this market during the season would reach from 
New York to Boston. The very first Christmas green sold 
in this city came from Keyport. Some forty-five years 
ago the wife of a Monmouth County farmer gathered 
enough Ground Pine to fill a sheet with the four corners 
tied together, and shipped it on a sloop with her poultry. 
It proved a lucky venture, and ever since, the people of 
Monmouth County have held almost a monopoly of the 
industry, although both the species of Club-moss most 
largely used, Lycopodium dendroideum and L. complanatum, 
were practically exterminated from that region years ago. 
They are still abundant, however, in Connecticut, some 
parts of northern New York, and Massachusetts, and are 
shipped to New Jersey in such quantities that large dealers 
buy them by the ton, and the manufacture of these festal 
wreaths and cables gives employment to the wives and 
daughters of many farmers after the fall work on the farm 
is over. 

The trade in Christmas-trees began in 1851, when Mark 
Carr yoked up his oxen and hauled from the Catskills to 
the steamboat landing on the Hudson two sled-loads of 
young Balsams, and paid a silver dollar for the privilege of 
selling them on the corner of Vesey and Greenwich Streets. 
At least 150,000 trees have been piled up along the docks 
of the North River during the last week, and since the days 
of Mark Carr many a dealer has been glad to pay a hundred 
dollars for a corner privilege for holiday trade in Christmas 
trees. About half of the trees this year come from 
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Maine, the remainder from the Berkshire Hills, the Black 
River country in the Adirondacks, and the Catskills. Good 
trees in the Catskills are becoming scarce, however, and 
the woodsmen of those mountains are looking elsewhere 
for their material. Short jointed, stocky trees with perfect 
whorls of branches at the base of each annual growth, are 
the most sought for, and the Maine trees, as a rule, com- 
mand rather higher prices than any others. The trees 
come up thickly where hard-wood timber has been cleared 
away, and if they are cut above the second or third joint, 
one of the limbs soon turns upward and becomes a leader 
to furnish another Christmas-tree. In this way the same 
land is cut over several times. Fortunately the Balsam Fir 
is about as nearly worthless for any other purpose as any 
of our native trees, and therefore the waste of cutting so 
much young timber is not serious, A few Black Spruces 
come among the Firs, and Hemlock boughs, which, oddly 
enough, are made to do duty as Palm branches in some 
church services, are in growing demand every year. 
Trees from Maine are shipped as far south as Baltimore; 
and of late years large quantities of Holly branches, mostly 
from Maryland, since the limited supply in New Jersey is 
nearly exhausted, are sent as far north as Boston. Within 
two or three years the Mistletoe has been sold here in a 
few shops and even on the streets, but in spite of its asso- 
ciation with Christmas festivities in Old World traditions, 
it has filled but a small place here in the regular market ot 
Christmas green. And yet this parasite is common on the 
Gum trees of southern New Jersey, and it is never so beau- 
tiful as at this season with its transparent berries clustered 
among its evergreen leaves. 


The plan for the Leland Stanford, Jr., University, printed 
upon another page of this issue, records something 
more than theideas of the acknowledged master of landscape 
art with regard to a great problem. It records the occur- 
rence in our country of new and vast problems which 
spring from the wonderful development of commerce and 
the concentration of enormous wealth in the hands of in- 
dividuals often willing to use it for the public good. And 
it records that the time has passed, or is fast passing, when 
great projects, more or less rural in their character, are to 
be undertaken blindly or without the counsel of trainedspe- 
cialists. The fact that an artist is called upon to lo- 
cate the building and model the grounds of a Univer- 
sity, to cut up to the best advantage the grounds of a 
suburban land company, or to suggest the proper 
approaches to a rural railroad-station, shows that the 
American people have made noteworthy progress during 
the last few years in artistic and economic education. 

The value of a thoroughly studied plan, such as Mr. 
Stanford has secured, can be appreciated only by compar- 
ing it with the plans of some of the old Universities of this 
country, .which have been built up piecemeal, without 
reference to any consistent scheme of general utility or con- 
venience, and just as individual fancy or momentary con- 
venience dictated. An examination of Mr. Olmsted’s plan 
must show how convenience, to say nothing of appearance, 
is lost, and how economy of time and space is sacrificed, 
whenever a scheme of this nature is undertaken without 
the aid of a carefully-prepared plan. 

The United States is now taking the lead among nations 
in the revival of the art of landscape-gardening, once al- 
most lost from the face of the earth, and is adapting it to 
the solution of some of the greatest economic problems in 
modern life. The movement is still young, yet it shows 
itself more or less distinctly in every public improve- 
ment recently undertaken in this country, and still more 
unmistakably in the growing interest and appreciation ot 
the American people for all that is good, and, therefore, 
beautiful, in Art applied to Nature. 


A horticultural and technical college has lately been 
opened at Swanley, near London, under the auspices of the 
National Fruit-growers’ League, an association formed for 
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the purpose of encouraging the general growth of fruit 
in Great Britain, as a remedy for agricultural depres- 
sion. Immense quantities of imported fruit, especially 
apples, are consumed in Great Britain, and many per- 
sons claim that all this fruit, and a great deal more, can be 
better grown at home than anywhere else, and the land 
which cannot be used profitably in growing wheat can be 
made to pay large returns if covered with orchards, and 
that fruit-growing will give employment to many persons 
now idle. The trouble with English agriculture is too 
deep to be cured or even greatly mended through apple- 
growing ; but there is no reason why the new college may 
not prove a useful institution. In it, we are told, ‘‘ work 
for the mind will accompany work for the body, and thus 
the physical and mental faculties will be equally devel- 
oped ;” and, having settled the somewhat momentous 
question of ‘‘ what shall we do with our boys?” it is go- 
ing, so its founders promise, to provide for the future of 
the young women of England. The working of the new 
school will be watched, therefore, with interest and anxiety 
by the heads of large families. 


The wood used in the manufacture of spools is an item 
of no small importance already in the forest-crop of some 
of the Northern States; and the demand for it is increas- 
ing rapidly. The wood of the Canoe Birch is used almost 
exclusively for this purpose, although the Gray Birch is used 
also in small quantities. Maine, and especially Piscata- 
quis County, is now the headquarters of the spool-wood 
industry ; and a large number of vessels loaded with 
spool-wood have sailed direct, during the summer, from 
Bangor to foreign ports. ‘The wood for this purpose must 
be clear and entirely free of knots and other imperfections; 
it is sawed into squares, of different dimensions, four 
feet long, which are delivered to the spool-makers tied 
into bundles. Several million feet of Birch timber—prob- 
ably twelve or fifteen—are cut annually in the Maine for- 
ests alone for this purpose. The amount of Canoe Birch 
lumber standing in our northern forests is still large, and 
as the trees grow rapidly up to a certain age, the supply 
will not be exhausted soon, although the consumption is 
now increasing much more rapidly than it ever has before. 


The Story of Shortia. 


UR illustration upon page 509 represents one of the 
rarest and most interesting plants of North America. It 
is interesting from the peculiar structure of its delicate flow- 
ers, its botanical relationship, and the geographical distribu- 
tion of the small family to which it belongs, which, as now 
defined, consists of but half a dozen genera and only nine 
species, which are all, excepting the two species of Diapen- 
sia, confined to eastern North Americaand eastern Asia. 

The great interest of our Shortia, however, is found in the 
history of this plant during the past century, and in the fact 
that among all the plants studied and described and classi- 
fied by Asa Gray, this little herb most excited his interest. 
American botanists never think of the man whom they all 
delight to look upon as their master and to remember as 
their friend without thinking, too, of this humble little plant, 
which properly occupied a conspicuous place upon the gift 
which a few years before his death they brought to him with 
words of affection and encouragement. 

Professor Gray was in Europe in 1839, and in examining 
the herbarium of the elder Michaux, preserved in the Mu- 
seum at Paris, found an unnamed specimen of a plant, with 
the habit of Pyrola and the foliage of Galax, of which only 
the leaves and: a single fruit were preserved, and which had 
been collected, the label stated, in the ‘‘ Hautes montagnes de 
Carolinie.” This specimen at once arrested his attention ; 
and after his return, two years later, from his first botanical 
journey into the Carolina mountains, where he had searched 
in vain for Michaux’s plant, he ventured to describe it, and to 
point outits ae affinities upon the strength of the scant 
material in the Michaux herbarium, dedicating it to Dr.C. W. 
Short, the author of a catalogue of the plants of Kentucky, 
and fifty years ago an astute observer and capital collector 
of western plants, which he distributed with an unstinted 
hand among the principal herbaria of the United States and 
Europe. 
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Nothing more was seen of Shortia for a long time, 
although no botanist ever visited the mountains of Caro- 
lina (and the number after 1866 was considerable), without 
carrying a special commission from Cambridge to bring back 
a specimen of Michaux’s little plant, in which Dr. Gray’s inter- 
est became stronger than ever when, in studying in 1858a 
collection of Maximowicz’s Japanese plants, he recognized 
in that botanist’s Scizocodon uniflorus another species of 
Shortia almost identical with the Carolina plant. The Japan- 
ese specimens, curiously enough, were in the same condi- 
tion—that is, although the calyx and pistil of the flower were 
preserved, there was no trace of either corolla or stamens. 

These specimens, while they confirmed the validity of the 
genus, threw no ry a8 upon the Carolina plant, which bot- 
anists now huntedfor more assiduously than ever. The 
heannerees plant-hunters looked for it in vain year after 

ear in all the region in which Michaux was supposed to 

ave traveled ; and the search was almost given up as hope- 
less, when in May, 1877, Shortia was found accidentally by a 
youth, G. M. Hyams, upon the banks of the Catawba iver, 
near the town of Marion, in McDowell County, North Caro- 
lina, at a considerable distance from the high mountains to 
which Michaux’s label assigned the plant. The new speci- 
men fell into the hands of the young man’s father, a pro- 
fessed -herbalist. His knowledge of botany, however, was 
not great; and it was not until the following year that he dis- 
covered, with the aid of a correspondent, what a treasure he 
had. 

These new specimens made when the plant was in flower 
confirmed at once Professor Gray’s original ideas of the 
proper relationship of his genus, and enabled him to com- 

lete its characters and remodel the family to which it be- 
onged.* 

There seemed to be nothing more left to say about Shortia. 
It was figured and described and discussed, and even intro- 
duced sparingly into cultivation, although its stay in gardens 
was a short one ; while the enterprising discoverer reaped a 
rich harvest during a year or two by selling plants (and, it is 
to be feared, by exterminating them) tor herbarium specimens, 
at extravagant prices. Professor Gray, however, clung to the 
belief that Michaux’s label could be depended upon, and that 
the real home of Shortia was in the high mountains. He 
regarded the station upon the Catawba as an outlying post, 
to which he yma the plant might have been washed 
down, and still believed that it was to be found about the 
head-waters of the streams flowing eastward from the high 
Black Mountain range. This region was again carefully ex- 
amined, but without result, and the search for Shortia was 
practically abandoned. 

There is still, however, another short chapter to relate in 
the history of this little plant. I visited, two years ago, in 
the autumn of 1886, the mountain region of North and South 
Carolina, which lies about the head-waters of the Keowee 
River, the great eastern fork of the Savannah, for the purpose 
of ining, if possible, some insight into the origin of Mag- 
nolia cordata, aspecies which was first described in Michaux’s 
North American Flora, but had not been seen anywhere 
growing wild during the present century, although pre- 
served and generally disseminated in gardens. Michaux left 
Augusta, Georgia, towards the end of November, 1788, for 
the purpose of securing a supply of roots of what he called 
at that time Magnolia cordata. This was not, as I was after- 
wards able to show,} the Magnolia cordata of the Flora, 
founded long afterwards in Paris by Richard upon a specimen 
of M. acuminata, but the MZ. Fraseri, a species which had 
been discovered a few years earlier by the younger Bar- 
tram, the first botanist who explored the Carolina moun- 
tains. Michaux, in spite of a serious attack of fever, 
reached the head-waters of the Keowee on the 9th of Decem- 
ber, and although weakened by sickness and hunger, and 
peewee f impeded by the intense cold which he encountered 
in this elevated region, proceeded to explore the neighboring 
high mountains in search of a supply of young Magnolia 
trees for his Charleston nurseries. On the day of his arrival 
he noted in his journal that he had discovered what he called a 
‘‘ Nouvel Arbuste a. f. dentelés rampant sur la Montagne.” 1 
had taken occasion before undertaking this journey to examine 
the manuscript 7 kept by Michaux during his stay in Amer- 
ica, preserved in the library of the American Philosophical 
Society ; and I had noted the directions he had written down 
with much detail for finding his ‘‘Arduste”—which evidently had 
interested him, as it is the only plant which he mentioned in 

*Asa Gray in American Fournal of Science, 3 ser. xvi., 483; Annales Sci. Nat., 6 
ser, vii., 171, #. 15. 
tAmerican Fournal of Science, 3 ser. xxxii., 1160. 
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the whole diary in this way—in the hope of identifying his 
teem which, as this region had not been visited again by any 

tanist, might prove something new, or at least imperfectly 
known. The idea that the plant might be Shortia was hardly 
entertained. It did not seem possible that Michaux, un- 
der any circumstances, could have mistaken Shortia for a 
shrub ; and Dr. Gray, who had examined the diary either just 
before or immediately after his first journey to Carolina, if he 
noticed this entry at all, certainly never associated it in an 
way with the plant which he wanted to find more than all 
others. Had he doneso he would have visited, or sent some 
of his correspondents to visit, the head-waters of the Savannah, 
a region which, for some reason, never attracted his attention, 
although it was by this route, following the old Indian trail 
from the coast to the Cherokee country, that all the early 
botanists penetrated to the mountains. 

It was possible, with the aid of the journal, to find, without 
much trouble, the spot where Michaux had camped in Decem- 
ber, 1788, and to trace his footsteps upon the different excur- 
sions which he made into the mountains from this camp. 
The two torrents which he described, as descending in a 
rough and tumultuous course from the high mountains to 
form the Keowee, are now known as the Toxoway and the 
Horse-pasture. The little fertile plain which Michaux found 
at the junction of these two streams still exists, as does the foot- 

ath, since trodden by the feet of many moonshiners, which 
ed from the right bank of the river a hundred paces below the 
junction of the two streams into the mountain facing the 
north. It was by the side of this path that Michaux, just 100 
years ago this month, discovered his ‘‘ Arduste,” with den- 
ticulate leaves, and here, ninety-eight years later, I found 
Shortia. 

The evidence seems conclusive that the two plants are one 
and the same, or, if it was not in this exact locality that 
Michaux gathered the specimen preserved in the Paris 
Museum, it was in this immediate neighborhood, where 
Shortia is now known through the subsequent explorations 
of Mr. F. H. Boynton, of Highlands, North Carolina, to be 
abundant. 

Mr. Faxon’s drawing shows so clearly the habit and structure 
of Shortia, which, moreover, has been frequently described 
in purely technical journals of botany, that nothing further 
upon these subjects need be written now. Its nearest Ameri- 
can alliesare Galax aphylia, a beautiful evergreen herb, with 
tall, erect racemes of small pure white flowers, peculiar to the 
wooded slopes of the southern Alleghany Mountains, and the 
familiar Pixie (Pixidanthera barbata) of the New Jersey Pine 
barrens. There is in Japan one species of Shortia (.S. uazflora), 
and possibly two, as there exists a rude portrait in an old work 
upon Japanese botany, in which what is evidently another spe- 
cies of Shortia, almost identical with the American plant, is rep- 
resented. In Japan, too, are two species of the nearly related 
Schizocodon, while in Thibet occurs Berneuxia, of the same 
family of Diapensiaceea, of which the type is Diapensia, with 
two species, one widely distributed in boreal regions and the 
other confined to the Himalayas. Cc. S. S. 


Plan of the Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 


ENATOR STANFORD, of California, when he determined 
to commemorate the short life of his only son by erecting 
a university in his memory, had the practical good sense to 
call to his assistance an artist trained by long years of experi- 
ence in dealing with large questions of rural and urban im- 
provement. Theanswerto the problem which was given to Mr. 
Olmsted to solve is found in the plan, a part of which is printed 
upon page 508 of this issue of GARDEN AND FOREST. The prob- 
lem was an interesting and remarkable one. No one before, 
itis safe to say, has deliberately set about building a great 
university, with a university town and all the appliances 
thought necessary for a modern education, in a situation re- 
mote from any great centre of population. Mr. Olmsted, 
therefore, has had to deal with questions which are quite 
unlike those found in his own experience, and for which there 
are no precedents in the work of other landscape gardeners. 
The ground which he has studied with reference to this 
plan embraces about 7,000 acres, the map here presented 
covering an area of about one mile in length by half a mile in 
width. Itis situated in the San José valley, about thirty miles 
from San Francisco, overlooking the head of the Bay of San 
Francisco, and not far from Menlo Park, the suburban or 
country-home of several — Californians. It occupies 
the rolling slopes’ of the low hills of one of the interior Coast 
Ranges. The heights extending above and towards the left 
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of the portion shown in the plan are covered with the rem- 
nants of what was once a fine forest of Firs and Pines and 
Redwoods, and over the lower ground are scattered widely 
the noble Oaks which give to the scenery of the California 
valleys the peculiar sabicdihe aspect which distinguishes them 


from those of the rest of the United States. 

Mr. Olmsted’s plan embraces, in addition to the immediate 
surroundings of the University, the site for an arboretum, in 
which it is proposed to gather the arboreal vegetation of 
California and of other regions of the world with climates simi- 
lar to that of California, and an artificially planted forest of 
several hundred acres, which will serve as a model to 
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Fig. 79.—Plan of the Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 


A: The central quadrangle, with buildings now partly under construction. 
BC: Sites for adjoining quadrangles, with proposed buildings. DE FG: Four 
blocks of land of form and extent corresponding to the above, to be held in 
reserve as sites for additional quadrangles and proposed buildings. H: Site for 
University Church. I: Site for Memorial Arch. J: Sites for University Libraries 
and Museums, K: Site for a of Industrial Department of the YK? 
now partly under construction. L: Site for University Botanic Garden. OO OO: 
Four districts laid out in building lots suitable for detached dwellings and domestic 

rdens, with public ways giving direct communication between them and the 
niversity central buildings. PP PP: Sites for a Kinder Garten, a Primary 
School, an Advanced School and a School of Industry and Physical Training. 

R: A direct Avenue between the central quadrangle and a proposed station of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, with bordering groves and promenades, Space is 
allowed in the wheel way for a double track street railway. 


planters on the Pacific coast. It is needless, of course, at this 
time to call attention to the importance of this particular part 
of Mr. Olmsted’s comprehensive scheme, or to urge the 
necessity for establishing an Arboretum and Botanic Garden 
in California, where all the climatic conditions are so unlike 
those of the rest of the Continent, that they may be made to 
play an important part in extending the sum of human knowl- 
“- with regard to the trees and plants of the world. 
he leading motives of the scheme are briefly summarized 
by Mr. Olmsted as follows : 
The ground covered by the upper portion of the sketch, and 
extending some miles beyond, is a part of the foothills of the 
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and semi-mountainous, 
Grats he remainder is a plain, with a moderate inclination 
to the north-east. . . . Fhe central buildings of the Uni- 
versity are to stand in the midst of the plain. . . . This 
has been determined by the founders chiefly in order that 
no topographical difficulties need ever stand in the way of 
setting other buildings as they may, in the future, one after 
another, be found desirable, in eligible, orderly and symmet- 
rical relation and connection with those earlier provided. 

This point being fixed, the leading purpose of so much 
of the plan as is represented in the sketch is: First— 
to provide for convenient and economical use, by la 
numbers, of the means of research and instruction to - 
offered in the central buildings. Second—to provide, in the 
arrangements devised for this purpose, an outward character, 
suitable to the climate of the locality, that will serve to foster 
the growth of refined, but simple and inexpensive, tastes. 
Third—to favor the formation, in connection with the Uni- 
versity, of a community, instructively. representative of at- 
tractive and wholesome conditions of social and domestic life. 

The four sides of the ¢entral quadrangle are to be formed 
by a continuous arcade of stone, — feet in height, 
twenty feet in depth and -1,700 feet in length. Opening from 
the arcade are to be a series of structures for class-rooms, 
lecture-rooms, draughting-rooms and rooms for scientific in- 
vestigation and instruction. Each of these is to be one high 
and airy story, and in all desirable cases to be provided with 
special arrangements for light and ventilation above as well 
as on its four sides. several reasons for limiting 
these structures to one story, the principal is, that in a build- 
ing of two or more stories the necessity of providing on the 
lower for any cross partitions, or for the support of any con- 
siderable weight in the superstructures, has everywhere in 
older institutions been found to standin the way of desirable 
revisions of interior plans. , It is considered that anything thus 
likely to hinder the ready adoption in the future of new inven- 
tions or methods and conveniences for liberal education 
should be avoided. . . The areas assigned to the second 
and third quadrangles (B and C), are to be used as University 
Athletic Grounds until wanted to be built upon. When taken 
to be built upon, the next blocks of the reservation (D, E) are 
to be substituted as Athletic Grounds, and so on. Those 
parts of the reservation not in use as thus proposed, are to be 
fields of the Agricultural Department of the University. 

The public streets are to have borders ten feet in breadth, 
planted with shade trees. These borders are to be graded and 
planted at once, and all land within the limits of the -plan not 
to be presently occupied for some one of the purposes above 
stated, is, as soon as practicable, to be closely planted. The 
plantations are to be afterwards thinned before they become 
crowded, and clearings are to be made among them, as, from 
time to time, space is wanted for buildings. Building sites not 
expected to be very soon occupied by buildings are also in- 
tended to be inclosed with hedges. By these two expedients 
it is hoped that the immediate surroundings of the University 
may be prevented from taking on at any point the usual as- 
pect of “vacant lots” in the outskirts of towns and villages, 
which, in California, because of its dry summer climate, is apt 
to be even more forlorn than in the Eastern States. 

That part of the public way, divided by a strip of gardened 
ground, upon which the Library and the Museum buildings 
(J, J) face, is to be carried upon a retaining wall with a parapet, 
making it a terrace. The five compartments immediately to 
the northward, below the terrace, are to be depressed areas, 
each occupied by a mass of shrubbery, over which a broad 
view of the principal buildings of the University will be had 
from the head of the avenue (2). These areas would be fields 
of turf were it not that satisfactory turf in California can be 
maintained only by profuse irrigation, and irrigated ground, un- 
less kept with extreme neatness, is liable to be a source of 
miasmatic exhalations. It is considered that the University 
should not have the difficulty and expense imposed upon it of 
the constant mowing, rolling, sweeping and watering of such 
od open spaces as would thus be made necessary. In this 
and in all other respects, the landscape and the architectural 
design have in view ideals that pertain rather to the south than 
to the north of Europe or to the Atlantic States. 

This work will bestudied with profound interest by landsca 
gardeners, and its gradual development will be watched with 
interest by all persons interested in the spread of education 
and in the growth of American civilization. 

It may be added that substantial progress has already been 
made in the construction of the university buildings from 
— prepared by Messrs. Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge, of 
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Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


T= attempt to induce English farmers to plant their 

fields with Tobacco instead of Wheat and Potatoes hav- 
ing proved abortive, efforts are being made to induce colonial 
farmers to try Tobacco for the English market. A prize is 
offered by the London Chamber of Commerce for the best 
specimen of colonial-grown Tobacco, of not less than 400 
pounds. Without protection, however, it is not clear how 
the present supply can be superseded by what must ob- 
viously be an inferior article. 

Begonias pay in England better than Tobacco, and I hear 
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The individual blooms, 
male and female, attain the size of three inches Or more in 
diameter, and are composed of six to eight large, oval 
petals, which give them the shape of Anemone fulgens or of 
A. Faponica. A nearly complete range of colors, from pure 
white to scarlet, with various shades of pink and carmine, is 
to be found in this new race, which produces a beautiful 
display of bloom at a season when the tuberous Begonias 
are over—that is, in November.” The most marked charac- 
ter in this new race is the number of petals in the flowers, 
the common ones having four only in the male flowers and 
six in the females; the increased number in M. Lemoine’s 
latest success is owing to the eight-petaled character of one 
of the parents, B. octopetala. 


Fig. 80.—Shortia galacifolia—See page 506. 


1. A plant of the natural size. 2. Corolla laid open, showing the stamens and staminodes. 
4 Astamen. 5. Pistil. 6. Vertical section of the ovary. 7. A frui 


we have still another race of these plants to add to those 
which have become universally popular for out-door bed- 
ding and green-house decoration. Mons. V. Lemoine, of 
Nancy, already famous as the raiser of some first-rate 
Gladioli, Pelargoniums, etc., has succeeded in crossing the 
very distinct species, B. octopetala, with some of the finest of 
the tuberous section. He writes to Dr. Masters: ‘“‘ The re- 
sult of this cross is a magnificent one, and the néw race, 
‘ Octopetala Lemoinea,’ is one of the handsomest which | 
have ever raised. The root is somewhat irregularly length- 
ened, black, intermediate in shape between that of the two 
parents. The stem is herbaceous and short, so that the 
leaves seem to be radical; they are broad, undulated, of a 
glossy green, with round, hairy stalks. Each plant bears 
from six to eight erect flower-stalks, thick and hairy, about 
two feet high, and each supporting from five to seven 


3. Diagram of the flower. 
t. 8. Cross-section of a fruit. g. A seed.—All enlarged. 


Mr. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, famous for first-rate work 
among fruit-trees, the raiser of some of our finest Peaches, 
Nectarines, Plums, etc., and the pioneer of house-cultiva- 
tion for orchard-trees, has gathered a very fine collection of 
Oranges, Citrons, Lemons, etc., which he cultivates by the 
thousand, and fruits when only two or three feet high. Al- 
together he has over fifty distinct kinds, which are true to 
name and comprise all the very best commercial sorts. I 
saw them a few days ago, and was especially charmed with 
the show-house of well-fruited plants, none in pots above 
ia grey size, and some with over a score of large, beauti- 
ful fruits upon them. I was surprised to find that these pot- 
grown Oranges were betterin flavor and much more juicy 
than those imported. Mr. Rivers supplies the colonies and 
also America with plants from his nursery, which, being 
grafted and carefully named, are much more reliable than 
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Fig. 81.—The Washington Oak at Fishkill.—See page 511. 


those raised from seeds. Indeed, these plants, except the 
species, are no more likely to reproduce themselves from 
seeds than Apples or Plums are. For the decoration of 
conservatories and houses in winter these small plants are 
of considerable value. They are grafted on the Lemon 
when young, grown in sunny, intermediate housts, and 
when the fruits appear the plants are kept in a temperature 
never lower than 60°. The high, regular temperature in- 
duces the formation of pulp, and prevents that abnormal 


thickness and unevenness of rind which 
fruits ripened in an ordinary green-house. 
The charming little Daffodil known as Narcissus monophy/- 
lus, or the White Hoop-Petticoat, is the first to develop its 
pure white blooms, and they remain fresh on the plants for 
several weeks. It is grown at Kew for the decoration of the 
cool green-house. The bulbs are planted in a sandy, peat 
soil, which is kept moist while the plants are in leaf and 
flower, but quite dry when these are over. All through the 


is invariable in 
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summer the pots containing the bulbs are exposed to full 
sunshine on a dry shelf. is is the'secret of growing and 
flowering the White Hoop-Petticoat. 

‘Mr, Moore,.of the Glasnevin Botanic Gardens, near Dub- 
lin, has added another to the half dozen or so excellent kinds 
of Eucharis already in cultivation. The new one is a very 
distinct variety of £. Amazonica (E. grandifiora of botanists), 
characterized by the purity of its flowers, those of the type 
having a green tinge on the inside of the tube ; there is also 
a difference in the form of the three inner segments of the 
perianth, The foliage is much shorter and thicker in texture 
in the new one than in the type. Mr. Baker has named the 
variety Mooreana. We have now, in addition to the two 
mentioned, £. Sanderi, E. Mastersi, E. candida and E. sube- 
dentata, all of them large-flowered and of great value on 
account of the freedom with which.their flowers are pro- 
duced under ordinary treatment, it. being by no means un- 
usual for these plants to flower three er four times in the 
same year. The once dreaded mite, which is often. found 
on the bulbs of these plants*has proved much less deadly than 
it was supposed to be; at all evepts, one rarely sees bulbs 
which are unaffected by it, and*fosts of other bulbs besides 
Eucharis are just as much subject to it. A famous Dutch 
bulb-grower, on being asked if the mite did him harm, 
replied that it had been on his bulbs ever since he knew 
them, which was more than forty years, but it did no harm. 
If a bulb sickened the mite increased, but strong bulbs were 
unaffected by it. So far as my experience goes, this is true. 

Cypripedium insigne Sandere is the last sensational Orchid, 
a small plant, with a single growth and one flower, having 
brought seventy guineas at an auction sale on the 16th inst. 
It differs from the type in being devoid of spots, the pouch 
and petals being yellow and wax-like, the dorsal sepal yel- 
low below and white above. It was imported among a 
batch of C. insigne by Mr. Sander. 

Two of the best Orchids flowering here now are Le/ia 
autumnaiis, with its variety atrorubens, and L. anceps in all 
its numerous forms. 
million, as they are easily grown, they are. permanent 
stayers when once established, and they flower freely every 
autumn, lasting about six weeks in perfection. 


November 234, 1288. W. Watson. 


The Washington Oak at Fishkill. 


A™ strangers who visit Cambridge, in Massachusetts, look 
with interest upon the remnants of the venerable Elm 
tree under which Washington sat when, on the 3d. of July, 
1775, he assumed command of the Colonial Army. Not less 
interesting from its association with the General of the American 
Army, although much less well-known, is the Oak which is 
represented in our illustration upon page 510. j 

Washington’s headquarters remained on the west bank of 
the Hudson, between Newburgh and New Windsor, from the 
spring of 1782 to August 18th7#783; and during this time he 
crossed the river frequently for the purpose of vomemngt: the 
troops in camp upon Fishkill Plain, near the village of that’ 
name. The most convenient lahding-place on the east bank 
was.upon a long, low-point of land formed to the north of the 
mouth of Fishkill Creek, Kkit@wn as “ Presgu’ile,” and 
here, according to the tradition of the locality, under two 
large Oak trees, Washington always mounted and dismounted 
from his horse as he started and returned from the camp, 
“One of these trees appears in our illustration; its com- 
panion was blown to the ground on the toth of August, 
1881. The story of Washington's connection with these two 
Oaks seems to be abundantly substantiated. The Commander- 
in-Chief was often accompanied on these excursions from 
his go argh to the camp at Fishkill by his Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, William Denning, whose son, also William Denning, 
at that time fourteen years of age, was sometimes allowed to 
join the party. The impressions made upon the boy by the 
incidents of this period were not effaced; and many years 
later, in 1822, after a life of travel and adventure, he returned 
to the Hudson and purchased from amember of the Verplank 
family the point of land, and the old Ogks, still associated in 
his mind with the Commander-in-chief 5f the American Army 
and the first President of the United States. The daughter of 
the second William Denning, to whom we are indebted 
for these facts, still inhabits the old mansion built on 
“Presqu ile” in 1813; and her life and that of her father span 
the years which separate us from the days of Washington 
and the Colonial Army. 

The tree is & Chestnut Oak (Quercus Prinus of botanists), still 
healthy and vigorous, and standing directly at the top of thelow 
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river-bank. The trunk girths, at the present time, twenty-one 
feet, and, judging from the age of its companion, which was 
blown down seven years ago, eight or ten centuries. may 
have passed since the acorn from which it sprang’ fell to the 

‘ound. 

Our illustration is from one of a series of photographs of 
the old trees and the historical country places of the Hudson 
River, made by Mrs, Winthrop Sargent. The — raph 
brings out admirably the striking character of the bark of this 
particular species of Chestnut Oak. It is dark brown, and, on 
old trees, very thick and deeply furrowed, with broad, rounded 
ridges; while on all other American White Oaks (that is, Oaks 
which have the lobes of. the leaves rounded without the 
slender bristles found on the leaves of the Black Oaks, and 
whose acorns ripen in one season), the bark is thin, light- 
colored, or, on some species, almost white, not furrowed, but 
separating into thin, flaky plates or scales. 


Cultural Department. 


New Chrysanthemums. 


‘THE published lists of Chrysanthemums in recent years 
have contained the names of so many new varieties that 
the experience of any grower who has tried, so far as _possi- 
ble, all the new kinds, may be of some interest to those who 
are wise enough to limit their collections of this plant to the 
well-tested varieties. It has been possible for me, up to the 
present time, in a garden of moderate size, to try all the 
new foreign varieties and the larger part of those raised in 
this country. But the Steadily diminishing numbes.of really 
ood novelties, and the»pleasant lottery of raising seedlings, 
1ave convinced me that a more rigorous selection than that 
hitherto practiced must be henceforth made. 

Lemoine, of Nancy, who publishes a list of the most desira- 
ble new varieties of Continental origin, gives the names of 
sixty-eight Chrysanthemums new in 1887. Cannell’s list for 
the same year numbers fifty-seven; and the various American 
growers add at least pag comes to these. 

Of the fifty-three Continental varieties of 1887, which I have 
tried, coming from such*successful growers as Délaux, Lassali, 
Etienne Lacroix, Audiguier, De Reydellet and others, four only 
seem worth growing again; not that the rest are all bad, far 
from it, but they are either unsatisfactory in growth or not suf- 
ficiently distinct from existing kinds. The four selected are: 
(1) Lord Mayor (Délaux), styled in the introducer’s description 
a large-flowered varietys the plant is of moderate size and a 
most profuse bearer of well-shaped, recurved, full flowers of 
white color, suffused with rose-violet, (2)Alcyon (Lacroix), a 
Japanese variety, with large flowers, the broad petals being 
rose-carmine, striped with white, and the centre of the petals a 
rose color. This variety is quite distinct from existing kinds, 
and is, ‘moreover, of vigorous growth. (3) Louis Wieille 
(Audiguier) is a very early flowering Japanese kind, of good 
growth, well covered with large mauve-violet flowers, with a 
lighter centre. (4) Superbe flore (Lacroix), Japanese, appears 
to me the best recent introduction of its sort. It has very 
much of the habit of that always good variety, M. Délaux. 
The rose-carmine, globular flowers are borne on stiff, erect 
stems, and are somewhat lighter toward the centre; the petals 
are twisted, and white on the reverse side. It comes into 
flower early and remains fresh for many weeks. 

Charles Delmas (Lassali), sent out as a large-flowered variety, 
is very like Robert Walcott in form and color, but does not 
appear to me equal to the latter. Mr. Cannell sent out in 1887 
some varieties imported from Japan. Of these, Edwin Moly- 
neux, Mr. H. Cannell and Mrs. H. Cannell are well worth grow- 
ing. The first has broad petals, partially incurved, of the Mrs. 
Wheeler type—rich brown inside and yellow on the outside; the 
second, in the way of the well-known old variety, Grandiflorum, 
is of a rich, deep yellow; Mrs. Cannell is of rather dwarf 
growth, and has large, pure white, incurved petals. Ralph 
Brocklebank, a golden sport from the old variety, Meg Mer- 
rilies, has proved a very successful prize-winner in the English 
shows of this year, but did not do well with me. Avalanche, 
a pure white paneare variety, also a great success this year 
in England, I have not grown and have not seen. 

A number of importations in recent years direct from Japan 
has given our American ewer an advantage which has 
been quickly improved. he new varieties are very dis- 
tinct from those previously in cultivation, and their influence is 
already noticeable ina number of seedlings well worth pre- 
Serving. Of an importation of Japanese Chrysanthemums, 
which flowered for the first time in this country in 1884, Mrs. 
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C. H. Wheeler, Hon. G. Welsh, H. Waterer, Gloriosum, Bicolor 
and Lord Byron may be especially noted, and are all worth 
growing. 

The most remarkable Japanese collection sent to this coun- 
try is undoubtedly that made by a Japanese named Neeseina, 
for some time resident here, who, on his return home, sent to 
Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, of Boston, a small collection of Chrysan- 
themums. Among them was the now celebrated plant named 
Mrs, A. Hardy, which has created so much excitement at the 
flower shows of the past season. While to my mind this is cer- 
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larly good.’ No plant of 1887 has made so satisfactory an im- 
pression upon me, in my own houses, as Spaulding’s John 
Thorpe, a Japanese flower of large size, rich, deep lake in 
color. Marvel, sent out by H. Waterer, a white Japanese with 
large violet blotch in the centre, is distinct and good. Mrs. 
Carnegie and Mrs. Morton, exhibited for the first time this year, 
are both striking and promising varieties, but should have 
another year’s trial before they can be considered as fairly 
entitled to the positions now claimed for them. 
Cambridge, Mass., December 4th, 1888. H. P.. Walcott. 


Fig. 82.—Chrysanthemum, Lilian B. Bird. 


tainly not the most beautiful Chrysanthemum in existence, it 
is probably the most valuable addition made in recent years 
to this class of plants. It is apparently of vigorous growth, a 
character sadly lacking in Mrs. Wheeler, Bicolor and others of 
this class, and should become the parent of many striking 
novelties. Some other flowers from plants belonging to 
Neeseina’s collection are also very good. The plants now in 
possession of E. Fewkes & Son have not been themselves ex- 
hibited this season, but flowers from them have been shown, 
and these have been especially commended, and deservedly 
so. W.H. Lincoln, large yellow ; Lilian B. Bird, large, full 
guilled pink flower; Kioto, large incurved yellow, are all particu 


Japanese Chrysanthemum, Lilian B. Bird. 


HIS variety, an illustration of which, from a photograph, 
appears above, was received from Japan with the 
now famous Mrs. Alpheus Hardy. It is a flower of the largest 
size, with a full, high centre when at its best. Although it 
resembles somewhat in form the old’ Glorie Rayonnante 
in color, it is very distinct, being throughout of that clear 
and soft shade of pink commonly called “ shrimp pink,” a 
tint quite new to the Chrysanthemum. The florets are all 
tubular, or quilled, long and slender, with the ends scarcely 
expanded and slightly curved inward. The unique color, 
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large size and vigorous habit make this one of the most 


valuable of recent introduction. Arthur H. Fewkes. 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


GLOBE ARTICHOKES.—AIl deners know what uncertain 
plants these are. If one-fourth of those covered up in the fall 
are alive in the spring we should not complain, for these can 
be lifted and divided into as many pieces as there are well- 
rooted divisions, and all will be good flowering plants in sum- 
mer. They will come in too early, however, for October 
flowers. or fall flowers seed should be sown now and the 
plants pete in the green-houses till next spring. There is no 
need of hurrying them, but if sown early and grown on moder- 
ately, they will be sure to flower nextefall. If sown in sprin 
and fed liberally, they often flower nicely in September an 
October, but this was not the case last summer, which was 
so _— and moist that few spring raised plants bloomed in the 
fall. 

CELERIAC, OR TURNIP-ROOTED CELERY.— Although cata- 
logued and sold. by every seedsman, this vegetable is not 
often grown for use in private families, but it is grown 
in considerable quantity by the market-gardeners around 
New Yorkand may be found in abundance just now in our city 
markets. The leaves are useless, the Turnip-like root being 
the edible part. Peeled and sliced they are used for flavoring 
soups and salads. The flavor is pronounced and agreeable, 
better than that of the self-blanching leaf Celeries and as 
strong as the red Celeries. It is veryeasily grown. The seed 
should be sown in April or May, the seedlings pricked off in 
June, and planted out in July or August in rich ground in 
rows fifteen to eighteen inches apart. It is often a disappoint- 
ing crop, however, from a failure of the roots to reach a good 
size. Stored in moist sand, the roots may be kept in a cool 
cellar and in good condition for use all winter long. 

SPINACH.—As soon as the ground is frozen hand a little hay, 
straw or thatch may be scattered over this crop to protect it 
from sunshine, sudden freezing and thawing and heaving out 
by freezing; but until the ground is frozen two or three inches 
deep, mulch should not be used on account of the field mice. 
Good Spinach can now be cut from cold-frames, if it was 
sown early in September, and if a light cover of thatch has 
been strewn over frames in hard, frosty weather. For an 
abundant crop, the Viroflay or Long Standing is preferable, 
but the market growers on Long Island grow the Savoy- 
leaved. Where a little protection can be given in winter, 
these varieties are as good as any Other, but where grown in 
the open air, and without any protection, the prickly seeded 
is the best variety, as it is the hardiest. 

UPLAND Cress (Barbarea).—A good deal has been written 
about this plant as a culinary vegetable for the past two years, 
its use being urged as a salad and as a substitute for Spinach. 
After a fair trial, we do not find it any improvement upon the 
other vegetables we have and can,grow easily enough. But 
as it is one of the easiest of all vegetables to grow, and forms 
large bunches of green leaves that remain in succulent condi- 
tion allsummer long, and as it does not run to flower the first 
year, it may serve a good purpose as a dry weather vegetable, 
or in localities where it is difficulta.grow Spinach, Lettuces 
or Water Cress insummer. Nothing in our garden is as fresh 
re _— to-day as a row of this Cress, and it was sown last 

pril. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS.—These were never better than they are 
this year. Not only are the Sprouts abundant all along the 
stems, but they are close, solid, heayy and perfectly free | Po 
aphides. Generally they are-so much infested with insects 
that many of them are not worth gathering, no matter how 
well they have grown. It may have been the copious and 
frequent rains during the fall months that have given us 
immunity from this pest. Of two sowings, one made Ma 
23d, another June 26th, of Tall French oar Dwarf lnpeased, 
both have done well, but witha slight advantage in favor of the 
a sowing. Brussels Sprouts are moderately hardy, but it is 
well to have them under cover before December. Deep 
frames, a cellar or a warm shed are good places for them. 
About the end of October I erected a temporary shelter for 
Chrysanthemums on the south side of a shed, using some 
spare sashes; on the 1st of December, as the flowers were 
about gone, the plants were cut down and removed and 
Brussels Sprouts 7m in their place. In storing them in a 
place like this all the large leaves that grow on the stems 
should be stripped off, also the larger ones that grow around 
the top. When this is done the plants can be stored close 
together without danger of rotting. Wm. Falconer. 

Glen Cove, N. Y., Dec. 7th. 
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Rose Notes. 


NIPHETOS.—Well grown flowers of this admirable variety 
are still sought for, and, under favorable conditions, it con- 
tinues to rank as a useful and quite profitable Rose, though 


in many instances it has been supplanted by The Bride. 


Niphetos has been found to do very well on side benches, 
where the space above is somewhat limited, as its habit of 
growth is rather more spreading than upright. In fact, 
many of the flowering shoots are inclined to be pendent, 
the weight of the bud being too great for the slender shoots 
to.support without bending. : 

The latter condition is rather a disadvantage at times, and 
may be corrected, in a measure, by budding this variety on 
some stronger growing plant. Excellent results have been 
obtained in some cases by using the Lamarque as a stock, the 
poet so treated having produced = * crops of good buds 

or eight or ten years in succession, But where this system 
is adopted, and ise such a length of time as that mentioned, 
the plants will naturally need more space than 8s afforded b 

the ordinary side bench. If grown on its own roots, it 
should be remembered that Niphetos is not a very strong 
rooting variety, and, therefore, is easily overwatered, and 
when once in that condition, it needs a long time to recover. 

La FRaNCE.—This pioneer among the Hybrid Tea Roses 
has attained great popularity of late years as a valuable 
variety for all seasons of the year, its pleasing color and 
delightful fragrance being fully appreciated by the flower- 
loving public. Itis also an excellent Rose for growing in 

ots, and has given a good return for the space occupied. 

he plants for this purpose should be struck in February or 
March and grown on until the autumn, when a short rest 
should be given to them, when they may be flowered during 
the following February. Much finer flowers are produced b 
this variety if the shoots are allowed to remain upright, and it 
is therefore best forit to be grown in such asituation as to ren- 
der tying down unnecessary. Experience has shown that the 
flowers of La Frarice shouldbe allowed to develop almost 
completely before being cut, as the outer petals will often 
spread out to their full extent long before the centre ones 
are ready to open. : If cut in that condition they frequently 
fail to open satisfactorily afterwards, and half their beauty is 
lost. This Rose is too often condemned, merely on account 
of the grower’s impatience. 

COMTESSE DE FRIGNEUSE.—This yellow Tea, of recent intro- 
duction, for which great things were promised, has thus 
far failed to realize, at least for commercial purposes, the 
expectations of those wh have tested it, The color is 
pretty and it has a pleasant fragrance, but the flowers have 
but fittle size, and the plant. itself is not very strong in 
growth, and thus it is found lacking in two very essential 
points. The glittering oy RS oe of new Roses, and the 
unqualified assertions as to'their value made by some of 
their introducers before any adequate test of: their merits 
has been made, must eventually prove an injury to this line 
of business. The notable failures of the past few years, 
such as Her Majesty, Princess Beatrice, and, with a majority 
of growers, Puritan also, has brought about a much more 
conservative temper on the part of the large Rose growers, 
and in future itis highly probable that many of them will 
test new varieties by the dezen instead of by the hundred, 
Experience with novelties in. Roses has proved very costly 


in some cases. W. H. Taplin. 
Holmesburg, Pa. 


Orchid Notes. 


Cypripedium Spicerianum.—tin the collection of Mr, De Witt 
Smith, of Lee, Mass., over 190 flowers of this handsome Lady- 
slipper Orchid are fully expanded, having dorsal sepals and 
lips of unusual size. Only within this last four years has this 
species been seen in quantity. Before that time it was exceed- 
ingly rare, having been introduced about the year 1878 by Mr. 
Spicer, of England, a great lover of this genus, in whose honor 
the plant was afterwards named. It is a free grower, enjoys 
a warm and moist position in the Cattleya-house, and should 
be placed in a compost of good turfy loam, peat and fresh 
spagnum, ample drainage being very necessary. All the Cypri- 
pediums in this collection are well worth a visit to see, as 
they are perhaps the best grown in this country, and bid fair 
to equal = that are grown in Europe. very plant is 
potted in sphagnum moss only; not a particle of peat or 
soil of any description is used. Mr. Norman, the gardener, 
is not satisfied with the holes put in the pots by the manu- 
facturer, but manages by a skillful knock with a ham- 
mer to enlarge them to nearly twice their size. The visitor 
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can hardly help asking whether Mr. Norman does not use 
some liquid fertilizer, but that he denies emphatically. 
Cymbidium Mastersi album.—Mr. John Wallace, of Paterson, 
New Jersey, has a plant in bloom in his collection of this some- 
what rare variety. The flowers are born on a pendent stem 
having sepals, petals and lips of the purest white, the latter 
— yellow crest, the purple spots as seen in the ordinary 
form being entirely absent. This plant inhabits the lower 
parts of the Khasia Hills, and luxuriates on old clumps of trees 
where from time to time decayed vegetable matter has col- 
lected. A Cattleya house temperature suits it admirably, and 
it enjoys a compost of decayed leaves, fibrous loam and an 
abundant supply of moisture while making its growth. During 
its period of rest it should be kept dry and somewhat cooler. 
Several plants of the chaste and scarce Odontoglossum Harre- 
anum are flowering in this collection. This Orchid is sometimes 
called a yellow O. Rossii, but it is a supposed natural hybrid 
between Q. Rossii andO. cordatum. Some of the flowers are of 
great size, and on one stout spike here the flowers were three 
and one-half inches across, with markings of a very rich color. 
Jersey City. ————_—_- A, D. 


Correspondence. 


Improvement of North American Fruits. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir.—We have cultivated for several years the wild Papaw 
(Asimina triloba), and it bears fruit regularly here every sea- 
son. The fruit is delicious, and to my taste the best of the 
wild indigenous fruits of North America. Unfortunately, 
however, it contains too many seeds ; these are large, and the 
amount of edible pulp is too small, therefore, in proportion to 
the size of the fruit, to make it really valuable. The Papaw, 
however, has not been improved by cultivation, and when it 
is remembered how the fruit-trees of Europe have been 
altered by long cultivation, and particularly by raising seed- 
lings of good varieties, and by selection, I cannot help think- 
ing that the same results may be secured by operating in this 
way with the Papaw. The result to be obtained is the estab- 
lishment of a variety with a large amount of pulp in the 
fruit, and, if possible, without seeds. Such varieties are 
already known among grapes, pears, Japanese persimmons, 
oranges, bananas, etc. This improvement, if it can be 
effected, will make the Papaw a fruit of great commercial 
value, and it seems to be the duty of American pomologists 
and horticulturists to experiment in this direction. It would 
be necessary in the first place to select among the wild Pa- 
paws the varieties that seem to come nearest to the ideal 
standard, to grow seedlings from them, and then to select 
those seedlings which show the most improvement in the de- 
sired direction. If the experiments are continued long enough 
the ideal fruit will be developed, and then can be perpetuated 
by grafts. It will need, of course, some time to arrive at any 
result, but I am convinced that in three or four generations 
real progress can be made. A 

The Loquat (Eriobotrya Faponica) is now very well known 
in the south of France, but the variety which we grow is by no 
means the best. A Japanese agriculturist who has lately 
visited the Villa Thuret told me that a variety of Loquat exists 
in Japan with fruit three or four times as large as the one 
which we have. This variety, moreover, has only one seed, 
and not three or four, as in the common varieties. The size 
and number of its seeds is the only reason why the Loquat 
has remained such a third or fourth rate fruit, inferior even to 
the Medlar and Sorb (Sorbus domestica). 

It surprises me that the Sada/ Palmetto, which ought to be 
one of the hardiest Palms, has not, up to the present time, suc- 
ceeded in the south of France or anywhere in southern Eu- 
rope. Why? What is the influence in air or soil which pre- 
vents it from bap as well as many Palms do here? 

The year 1888 has been the most abnormal known in Europe 
since the beginning of the century, and there has been no 
summer heat even in Algiers. The temperature in Provence 
has been three degrees centigrade lower than the average; and 
the result is that many exotics havé not flowered this year, or 
have flowered so late that they will not perfect their fruit ; 
and there are many failures with garden and field crops due 
to this lack of heat. Charles Naudin. 

Villa Thuret, Antibes, November, 1888. 

[There are a few American fruits, as Monsieur Naudin 
points out in the case of the Papaw, capable probably or 
very great improvement. The Persimmon (Diospyros 
Virgimiana),as well as the Papaw, is one of them, the fruit 
when fully ripe being considered by many persons, even 
now, delicious. It varies a great deal in quality, the fruit 
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from the extreme south being much less austere than that 
produced in the Middle States. It is sometimes entirely 
destitute of seeds, and of course these seedless varieties 
are the most valuable ; and there seems to be no reason 
why the American Persimmon cannot in time be made 
to equal the Japanese varieties in size and flavor. 
There is no reason, too, why the American Chestnut 
cannot be as much altered and improved in time as 
the European variety has been; and the improvement of 
Hickory nuts, especially pecans, offers an excellent field 
for the American pomologist; nuts of all the Hickor- 
ies show a great tendency to variability in size, shape and 
thickness of walls, but no special efforts have yet been 
made to take advantage of these variations with the idea 
of developing superior nuts. Sooner or later, however, 
this will be done. Pomologists have already shown what 
can be accomplished with our common eastern American 
plums, by intelligent selection and cross-fertilization, but 
no attempt, we believe, has yet been made to improve 
the common Plum of the Sierras, Prunus subcordaia, a 
native of northern California and Oregon. The fruit is of 
very fair quality, although, of course, capable of improve- 
ment by the selection of seedling varieties. The Beach 
Plum, too (P. maritima), found upon the shores of the 
northern Atlantic seaboard, is another plant to which 
pomologists might, perhaps, direct attention with the hope 
of obtaining satisfactory results. A correspondent in 
Oregon calls attention to the size and beauty of a native 
Gooseberry (Ribes Lobbi’), and suggests that it might, with 
a little care in selection, be developed into a valuable 
dessert fruit.—EDp. | 


Recent Publications. 


The Eulogy of Richard Fefferies. By Walter Besant. 
don: Chatto & Windus. 1888. 

To those who love Nature and Nature’s lovers, who have a 
sense for that mastery in the use of words which means high 
literary art, and who rejoice when one literary artist is com- 
memorated by another, this life of Jefferies may well seem the 
most interesting book of the day. It would be too much to 
claim for Mr. Besant that he is an artist in words to the same 
degree, or even in the same sense, as Richard Jefferies was ; 
but an artist he is, and he has never turned his talent to 
better account than he has in writing of the brother-in-arms 
whom he here commemorates. His book is a little pearl 
among biographies, and it will be a jewel of price indeed if it 
wins for Jefferies a wider place than he has hitherto held in 
the affections of the American public. Even in his own land 
he has had a somewhat limited, though enthusiastic, circle of 
admirers, but here his circle has been smaller still—because, 
perhaps, here he has had more rivals to compete with. 
Thoreau’s name is the best which can be cited to explain—or 
rather, to suggest—the character of his writings ; and Tho- 
reau’s followers have been more numerous in America than in 
England. Such articles as Jefferies wrote stood almost alone 
in English periodical literature; but on this side of the ocean 
work similar in kind (we do not speak of quality just now) 
comes steadily from a score of pens—work inspired by a keen 
love for all the minor as well as major beauties of Nature, in- 
stinct with true and delicate appreciation, and cast in a per- 
sonal and artistic mould. 

Richard Jefferies came of good yeoman stock, and was born 
in 1848 at Coate Farm, not far from Swindon, in Wiltshire. 
He was a studious boy, yet loved books scarcely so well as the 
great Book of Nature, lived much out-of-doors, and was taught 
by his father to use his eyes upon all he saw. A literary 
career early appealed to him, and at the age of eighteen he 
embarked in journalism, in connection with a Swindon paper, 
and almost at once began the writing of books as well. A 
pathetic time then ensued, when his novels went the round of 
London publishing houses, to come repeatedly back, as he 
said, ‘like the stone of Sisyphus.” The first mark he madein 
the world was when, in 1872, he wrote a letter to the London 
Times on the condition of the agricultural laborer. This at- 
tracted great attention, was followed by three or four others, 
and Jefferies saw himself recognized as the chief authority in 
England on the agricultural questions of the day. But even 
then he did not realize that his true path was opening before 
him. For several years he still preferred to write novels of 
“high life” and adventure—things about which he knew noth- 
ing, rather than articles on country scenes and country people— 
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things about which no one knew so much as he. . The 
novels were failures, however, while the articles succeeded, 
so he was gradually driven, we may almost say, to the work 
for which he had been born. Then fora number of years 
he was a constant contributor to various periodicals, and as 
fast as his essays accumulated they were republished in book 
form. Among his best known volumes are ‘The Game- 
keeper at Home,” ‘“‘The Amateur Poacher,” ‘Wild Life in a 
Southern County,” “Round about a Great Estate,” ‘ Nature 
Near London,” “The Open Air” and “ Hodge and His Mas- 
ters.” About seven years ago his health began to fail and was 
never restored before his death in 1887. During the greater 
part of this time he suffered incredibly, worn with want of 
nourishment and sleep, racked with. perpetual terrible pain, 
and coming often coder the surgeon’s knife; tortured with 
poverty, too, wild with a longing for the out-door life he could 
no longer lead, eager to write but unable to hold a pen, ex- 
ternal needs and internal cravings for expression tormenting 
the vigorous mind while the body was alive only in the sense 
of su — Yet during this time some of his most beautiful 
work was done—dictated bit by bit as his pain and feebleness 
allowed. One of his last essays was ‘‘ An English Deer Park,” 
recently published in the Century Magazine. 

Itis hard to explain the quality a Jefferies’ work to those 
who do not knowit. He kept a note-book, like Thoreau, from 
day to day, andif we may judge by the few extracts Mr. Besant 
gives, he seems therein Thoreau’s inferior. The accuracy, the 
minute delicacy of observation, is the same, but the record is 
‘briefer and drier, and we miss Thoreau’s poetical, philosophical 
tone. But in the essays which he published he stands on 
the same height as Thoreau in point of literary power—or, to 
many eyes, perhaps, on a still loftier height. His style is a 
marvel of ease, clearness, variety and charm, and as personal 
as a style well could be. It has certain oddities—as, for 
instance, the dropping out of the verb from time to time— 
which, with a weaker writer, we might resent. But everything 
Jefferies does seems right as he does it, for whatever it may 
be, it never means a lapse from graphic distinctness, from 
personal charm and grace and force. Then the human ele- 
ment, which is lacking with Thoreau, is very prominent with 
him—it is men in nature that he paints, not nature merely, or 
the soul of the single man who is gazing upon her. Very little 
definite instruction is to be gathered from his pages. He was 
even less a man of science than Thoreau, and nothing could 
be more naive than his way of showing that he never thought 
of going to the most substantial sources of information for 
that knowledge of natural things which he earnestly desired to 
get. A “ botanist friend,” or a good book of colored pictures 
—these were the aids he sought, and while acknowledging 
their insufficiency, he felt no impulse to turn to the science 
of botany itself. And he never tries to tell us, as John Bur- 
roughs does, of all the lovely, interesting things we may find 
in this spot or in that. He simply records his impressions, 
now in the way of the most exquisite pictures of certain visible 
objects, and now in the way of thoughtful rhapsodies which 
are, perhaps, the finest things of their kind in the language— 
at once the sanest and the most ethereal, the most poetical 
and the most human. Sometimes his poetizing instincts lead 
him into work which can scarcely be called descriptive in an 
of its parts; sometimes an innate artistic instinct shows wit! 
curious distinctness, as when he refers to that method of 
painting which we call “impressionistic,” which is so gener- 
ally misunderstood and condemned by laymen, but which he 
felt to be true, in certain ways, above all other methods; and 
sometimes he is the social reformer, the prophet of the poor 
and suffering, the sympathetic man forgetting the beauty of 
inanimate nature, almost, in the sight of how men may 
struggle and perish on her bosom. The greatest charm of 
his work lies in its perpetual variety—but this fact makes it all 
the more impossible for us to do it justice within our narrow 
limits. It should be enough, however, to point our readers to 
Mr. Besant’s biography. We can trust this to lead them 
straightway to Jefferies himself as his books explain him, 
showing us a man to admire and love, as well as a writer to 
enjoy and an interpreter of nature with a very personal and 
vital message on his lips. 


Periodical Literature. 


Scribner's Magazine for December appropriately opens with 
a beautiful article called “Winter in the Adirondacks,” by 
Mr. H. W. Mabie. The text is pleasant reading, and shows 
true appreciation of the charms of winter landscape as well 
as of winter life in the wilderness. But the illustrations are of 
more exceptional value. Those from photographs are well 
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chosen and admirably executed; yet still better, because as 
true in their way and possessing the added charm of personal 
human feeling, are those from drawings by various artists. 
All are similar, of course, in theme; but this fact only makes 
their essential contrast more interesting. Six painters have 
seen the same themes under the same conditions ; each has 
painted truthfully, but each gives us a different effect, be- 
cause each has put a bit of himself into the result—has felt 
what he saw in a different way, and has clearly expressed his 
feeling. The picture by Mr. Crane, which was chosen for 
the frontispiece, is good, yet perhaps the least good of the 
six, while the charming “impression” by Mr. Twachtman, if 
not the very best, is at all events the most individual and 
charming. A single artist might have portrayed the aspect 
of the woods in winter as faithfully as it is portrayed in this 
article ; but no one artist by himself could so thoroughly have 
portrayed their spirit, illustrated all their moods and meanings, 
and very certainly no camera could. 


The fact that even the midwinter numbers ‘of our great 
magazines are not thought complete without an out-door arti- 
cle of one sort or another, isa pleasing sign of the growth of 
our public in appreciation of nature. In Harper's Magazine 
for December, as well as in Scridner’s, we find such an arti- 
cle—‘‘A Midnight Ramble”—from the well-known pen of 
Mr. Hamilton Gibson. It is not so appropriate in theme to 
midwinter, we think fora moment, as the Adirondack chap- 
ter. Butafter a moment we are well content, for what can 
be pleasanter in midwinter than to find ourselves transported 
to midsummer—shown its loveliness and mystery in sympa- 
thetic words and charming pictures? Much as Mr. Gibson 
has written in former days about woodland rambles, he has 
found a new theme to-day. Taking us out-doors at midnight, 
he shows us many old friends with new faces—sleepy, droop- 
ing, dew-besprinkled faces, often very different from those the 
sun beholds. Much real instruction is prettily given in the 
text, which will tempt many readers to nocturnal explorations 
with a lantern. Yet, once again, the illustrations are still 
more attractive. The contrasted rove of Locust, Melilot, 
Lupine and Oxalis, here awake and there asleep, are particu- 
larly charming, while nothing could be more fairy-like than 
the sphinx-moths among the Honey-suckles, or more truthful 
and graceful than the Nasturtiums, and, especially, the Even- 
ing Primroses. He must be a happy man who can see so 
much in nature as Mr. Gibson, can write about it so well and 
can picture it so daintily. Most of us would be content with 
either one of his three gifts, 


Meetings of Societies. 


The Forestry Congress at Atlanta. 


“Te Forestry Meeting at Atlanta on December 5th, 6th and 
7th, was marked by the termination of the existence of the 
southern organization and its union with the American For- 
estry Congress. The attendance at the meetings was large, 
and the people of Atlanta, the members of the Legislature, 
and the officers of the city and state governments, were con- 
stant and profuse in their courtesies to the visitors. There 
were pleasant receptions at the house of Governor Gordon 
and other places, there were very fall and accurate reports 
in the leading newspapers, and the Congress and its objects 
and work received from everybody the most cordial and 
serious respect. 

There were interesting essays and addresses by Colonel E. 
T. Ensign, on Colorado Forestry, and on Rocky Mountain 
Forests; by General Greely, on Rainfall; by Professor Charles 
Mohr, on Forest Lands; by Professor George F. Atkinson, on 
the Relations of Trees to Bird and Insect Life; by Mr. M. J. 
Kerns, on Public Parks and Forests; by Mrs. Ellen Call Long, 
on the Forest Features of Florida; by Proféssor Eggleston, on 
the Forestry Outlook; and the discussions were interesting, 
though they were restricted somewhat by the feeling that the 
tariff is an inflammable subject and one to be kept out of a 
Forestry Congress. 

On the last day of the session there was a tree-planting at 
the Girls’ High School, in the presence of vast throngs of peo- 
ple, with short addresses by members of the Congress. Offi- 
cers were elected, committees appointed, and the customary 
resolutions adopted. There was nothing remarkable or 
striking in the proceedings, but the meeting was _ pleas- 
ant and interesting. The Congress represents very well the 
official side of forestry in this country, the ideas and work of 
the Forestry Division of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. Its vitality hitherto has, in great degree, been 
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the effect of Secretary Fernow’s earnestness. He has now 
relinquished the Secretaryship, in order to have more time 
for his official work. It is likely that the next meeting of 
the Congress will be held in Philadelphia, if the people inter- 
ested in forestry there so desire. 


Notes. 


From a note in 7he Gardeners’ Chronicle of a recent date it 
appears that 2,300 varieties of Chrysanthemums are grown in 
the garden of the Royal Horticultural Society at Chiswick, near 
London. “ 


The readership in botany in the University of Cambridge was 
last month conferred upon Mr. Francis Darwin, a son of 
Charles Darwin, in place of Mr. Vines, now professor of botany 
at Oxford. 


At the exhibition lately held in Paris of fruits and appli- 
ances used in the manufacture of cider and perry, the first 
prize for a collection of cider-apples and the second prize for 
cider were carried off by English exhibitors. 


At the second meeting of ‘‘ L’Orchidienne” held at Brussels 
on November 11th, first-class certificates were awarded to 
Fhe yee Harrisianum polychromum, from Dr. Carnus; to 
Ansellia Africana aurea, from Madame Gibez; to Oncidium 
Forbesii maximum, from the Count of Bousies; to Vanda ceru- 
lea and Cypripedium callosum, from Madame de Cannart 
d’Hamale; and to Cypripedium nitens superbum, from Mr. 
Peeters. 


On a wall which divides the pleasure grounds from the 
kitchen garden at Warnham Court, a residence in the south of 
England, a fine specimen of Magnolia grandifiora has been 
trained so that it covers a space about eighty yards in length. 
A correspondent of a horticultural journal, describing it last 
summer, said the profusion of bloom was such that on one 
portion about a foot square he counted seven fully expanded 
flowers and several buds. 


In some of the larger European botanical gardens—as, 
for example, the University garden in Berlin and the one in 
Heidelberg—the labels used for the trees are of zinc, with 
the name stamped in intaglio and then defined with oil 
paint. These labels are much cheaper than the porcelain 
ones, more commonly seen, and are equally durable, need- 
ing no care but the renewal, at long intervals, of the paint; 
and an additional advantage is found in the fact that they 
can be made on the spot by unskilled workmen. 


Messrs. Tiffany & Co., of Union Square, in this city, 
have on exhibition a remarkable specimen of petrified wood 
from the fossil forest of Coriza, in Arizona Territory. It is the 
section of a large tree and measures thirty-six inches in height 
by forty and a half inches in greatest diameter. The 
cheenciet of the bark is well preserved, and the top, which 
has been carefully polished, is very beautiful in its agate-like 
colors, as well as interesting by reason of its clearly revealed 
markings. It is said to be the largest fossil specimen that has 
been thus prepared. 


As this paper goes to press we learn that Senator Stanford 
has decided to devote to the Arboretum connected with the 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, as much space as is needed 
to contain every tree that can be made to grow in that climate 
with the aid of irrigation. The trees are to be planted in 
open order, and arranged with vistas and views, so that the 
Arboretum will have the features of a pleasure-ground in 
addition to its scientific character. Mr. Olmsted is to make 
a design of the work and Mr. Thomas Douglas is to be 
superintendent of the planting. 


The Largest Elm tree in Norway is supposed to be a 
specimen of U/mus montana which stands in the parsonage 
grounds of the little town of Eker, a few miles from Chris- 
tiana. When it was examined by Schuebeler in 1871, while 
he was preparing his Viridarium norvegicum, it measured 
seventy-five feet in height and six feet in diameter. U. mon- 
tana is the only species of Elm which grows wild in Norway, 
and it never attains the dimensions of U. campestris, the 
species which produces most of the magnificent specimens 
found in Germany and England. 


A Rose which flowers in the open ground in New England, 
after the middle of November, is a plant worth a place in any 
northern garden, even if its flowers do not possess the size or 
all the substance of some more modern varieties. Such a 
Rose is Hermosa, one of the Bourbon breed, which dates 
back as far as 1840. It is an abundant and constant bloomer 
throughout the summer and autumn; and there are not 
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many days during five or six months of the year, or until hard 
freezing checks vegetation, when flowers cannot be gathered 
from a well established plant. The flowers are pink and very 
fragrant. The plants, like most of the Bourbons, require 
some slight protection at the north. 


In the horticultural papers of Germany frequent complaints 
are made that too little regard is paid to mere beauty by those 
who judge plants. and reward their growers at public exhibi- 
tions. Novelty and singularity are too highly esteemed, it is 
said, and when the judge is a professional florist he is too apt 
to think exclusively of the plant's practical qualifications—to 
consider simply whether it is a strong and prolific grower and 
can be turned to practical account for commercial use. Of 
course these considerations must always be largely taken into 
account, but there is truth in the remark that pure beauty as 
such has likewise a figs to recognition. Nor is the need that 
it should be more highly esteemed confined to Germany only. 


The use of benzine has been found effectual in France in 
destroying the white grubs (thelarve of the May or Dor Bug), 
which often do immense da mage, especially in dry seasons, to 
lawns, Strawberry plants, seedling trees and other nursery 
stock. Holes are made in the ground infested with the grubs 
with one of the sharp iron dibbles used sometimes in trans- 

lanting small plants, and the benzine is poured into them. 

ifty grains of benzine are used to the square yard and 
care is taken to insert it above the plane of the feeding ground of 
the grubs. In an experiment recently made by one of the 
French forest officers, and reported at a meeting of the National 
Agricultural Society, the grubs on twelve acres were destroyed 
at a cost of only $3.20 an acre. 


The London papers report an interesting lawsuit lately won 
by Sander, the well-known Orchid grower of St. Albans, 
against the Duchess of Montrose, to recover the amount of 
his bill for plants and various services connected with fitting up 
the conservatories at Tifton Lodge, near Newmarket. One 
item of the bill was for 1,000 Orchids which were furnished at 
a guinea a plant, the seller being allowed to select what plants 
he chose. The interesting features of the whole case centred 
in the letters written by the Duchess’s gardener to the man- 
ager of the St. Albans Nurseries, and produced during the 
trial. The tone of this correspondence, and the intimations 
which it contains, should make those persons who know some- 
thing about their own gardens congratulate themselves that 
they are not entirely in the hands of their gardeners. 


Attention is called in the European journals to the fact that 
Magnolia Soulangeana, one of the hybrids between M. con- 
spicua and M. purpurea, bloomed this year in England during 
the month of September. The second blooming of this 
plant is not, however, an unusual occurrence in this country. 
A few flowers appear almost every year during August and 
September, and this year the trees were = covered with 
them. The flowers are much smaller, however—scarcely 
half the size of those which appear in spring—and they do not 
expand fully. Itis rather a curious fact that neither of the 
parents of this hybrid, or other hybrids of similar origin, 
notably 47. Norbertiana, show any tendency to produce 
autumn flowers. The Japanese . ste//ata has been known 
to flower in the autumn in this country, but not commonly or 
abundantly. 


The Society of Amateur Photographers has recently held an 
exhibition of the work of its members at its rooms on Thirty- 
sixth Street, where welcome evidence was given of a growth 
in artistic feeling, as well as in the mere knowledge of photo- 
graphic processes. Miss Catherine Weed Barnes sent some 
excellent rural views; Mrs. A. F. Arnold, a picture of Man- 
groves in Florida, which was really remarkable for good com- 
position and effective portrayal of the trees, and Mr. David 
Williams, a large number of subjects most intelligently chosen. 
Lieutenant C. P. Howell contributed a series of Small picdaves 
taken in China, some of which were interesting, or, at least, 
very amusing, from a horticultural point of view. They repre- 
sented figures, apparently of life size, in which only the heads 
and hands were visible, the other portions being thickly draped 
with growing vines. In one, a branch had been trained asa 
standard and passed through the outstretched hand of the 
figure to develop above it into an open umbrella. Of course 
one cannot call such oddities works of horticultural art, but 
it was certainly worth while to reproduce them for western 
eyes, as nothing could be more singular or more Chinese in 
effect—which means something very different from Japanese 
in effect—than a row of these figures, standing in large pots in 
the most grotesque and humorous attitudes, clothed in their 
rather ragged and prickly-looking vesture of vines. 








